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Brainwashing? 


NEA Has 
-Left-Wing 


Influence 


A mother hears a group of teen- 
agers busily figuring up when they 
will be eligible to  B.. their Social 
Security or pensions. A high school 
boy starts spouting off to his father 
that the welfare of the state is infinite- 
ly more important than the rights of 
the individual and that free enterprise 
is actually impeding progress. Then, 
parents belatedly gin to wonder 
what is being taught in their public 
schools. 


That same mother or father could 
ick up a textbook that has been left 
ying around by the high school boy, 
open it at random and read: “When 
a world organization like the United 
Nations establishes an international 
currency, makes laws for the defense 
of the people everywhere, and estab- 
lishes a world army, navy and _ air 
force, it will have taken a long step 
in the direction of world government 
and world citizenship.” 


Getting more disturbed, they could 
find another textbook, open it and 
find that their children are being 
taught that “the recent unanimous 
decision of the Supreme Court against 
segregation in the public schools 
marks a momentous forward step in 
the onward march of democracy. Our 
churches, too, are moving forward on 
the race-relations front, although it 
continues ironical that between 10 and 
1 on Sunday mornings democracy in 
worship is so little observed in all of 
our communities.” 


Much of the blame for teaching 
these ideas of integration, Federa 
control and complete socialism in the 
public schools can be given directly to 
the National Education Association. 

The NEA’s particular type of brain- 
washing began in 
George S. Counts, professor of educa- 
tion at the shocking-pink Teachers 
College of Columbia University, and 
a group of his constituents issued “A 
Call to the Teachers of the Nation.” 

(Editor's Note—Dr. Counts was 
the candidate for the U. S. Senate 
of the Liberal Party in New York in 
1952. The Liberal Party is the po- 
litical wing of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, which has replaced 
the old Socialist Party as the leader 
of the socialist movement in Ameri- 
ca.) 

One of Dr. Counts’ philosophies is 
that we live in a world of revolution, 
that out of that revolution a new 
world is coming and that there must 


security for all,-and no poverty any- 
where in the land. How to bring this 
about? It would “seem to require 


— Historic capitalism, with its 
ification of the principle of self- 
fishness, its reliance upon the forces 
of competition . . . and its exaltation 
of the profit motive, will either have 
to be displaced altogether or so radi- 
cally changed in form and spirit that 
its identity will be completely lost. 
... That under such an economy the 
actions of individuals in certain direc- 
tions would be limited is fairly ob- 
vious. No one would be permitted to 
build a new factory or railroad when- 
ever or wherever he pleased.” 

This “new social order” advocated 
by Dr. Counts was to be brought 

about by the schools. 

The way that the National Educa- 
tion Association was brought into Dr. 
Counts’ scheme of the “new social 
order” is fully recounted by Rosalie 
Gordon in her book, “What’s Hap- 
‘pened to Our Schools?” Mrs. Gordon 
Says: 

“These subversive ideas had to 
be sneaked over on the teachers and 
through the teachers to the students. 
And what better way to sneak them 
over than through the teachers’ own 
organization and through the text- 
books the teachers were given to 
use in the schools? 

“The largest teacher organization in 
America is the National Education As- 
Sociation. It has innumerable com- 
“Mittees, sub-committees, state and 

local branches which reach into every 


(See NEA, p. 3) 
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Tops In State Contest 


ESSAY CONTEST WINNERS—These seven Mississippi high school 
students are the statewide winners in the annual Essay Contest sponsored 


by the Educational Fund of the Mississippi Citizens’ Councils. A $500 prize 
goes to the boy and girl writing the best essays in the state among the 


thousands of entries. 


Shown above are: 


Top row, left, A. G. Nicols, Jr., 


Morton, Miss., first-place boy; right, Anita Annette Clegg, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
first-place girl. Second row, left to right, Patsy Martin, Jackson, and Mary 


Rosalind Healy, Madison-Ridgeland, tied for second-place girls’ essays; | 
Billy Gerald Stewart, Tylertown, second-place boy; Louise Folsom, Pearl, 
third-place girl; and Fred Laird, Florence, third-place boy. 


The stave of Louisiana has out- 
maneuvered the Federal Civil Rights 
Commission and blocked Commission 
efforts to force mass registration of 
Negroes and other unqualified voter 
applicants. 

A series of legal moves was cli- 
maxed on July 12, when Federal Dis- 
| trict Judge Ben C. Dawkins in Shreve- 
| port, La., issued a temporary restrain- 





| ing order barring the Civil Rights | 


| ron from holding a scheduled 
July 13 hearing in Shreveport. 

The Commission wanted to inves- 
| tigate 


parishes. 

Judge Dawkins’ order granted 
petition filed 
General Jack Gremillion. 
behalf of 17 North Louisiana 
registrars who had been subpoenaed 
by the Commission to appear at the 
July 13 hearing in Shreveport, Gre- 
million charged that the Commission 
hearing would do “irreparable dam- 


a 
by Louisiana Attorney 


and laws of Louisiana. 

The suit asserted that the Civil 
Rights Commission was created un- 
constitutionally; that the Commission, 
in attempting to force the registrars 
to testify and produce documents and 
records, was acting under the guise 
of legality, when, in fact, no such 
authority does or can exist in the 
Civil Rights Commission. 

Another major issue in the 
forced to appear, would have been 
unconstitutionally denied the right to 
be informed of the nature and cause 
of the accusations against them, or 
to be confronted by their accusers. 

Gremillion also maintained that, in 
summoning the registrars to appear, 
the Civil Rights Commission was it- 
self violating the civil rights of the 
registrars. At such a_ hearing, the 
registrars would not have been per- 
mitted to subpoena witnesses in their 
own behalf, and thus would be de- 
nied “equal protection under the law.” 
The suit further maintained that the 
registrars would have been uncon- 
stitutionally required to be witnesses 
against themselves. 

The suit charged that the 1957 Act 
creating the Civil Rights Commission 
lis unconstitutional be cause it “en- 
‘croaches upon the rights reserved to 





alleged discrimination against | 
| Negro voters in 17 North Louisiana | 


Acting on} 
voter | 


age” to the registrars and the people | 


| 
suit 
was that the registrars, had they been | 


‘Louisiana Outwits C-R Snoopers; 
Federal Judge Halts Hearing 
Aimed At Forcing Negro Vote 


the state of Louisiana” and “violates 
Constitutional rights and_ privileges 
granted under the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

It further declared that “the pro- 
posed hearing’ in Shreveport is not 
xased upon any specific statement of 
fact revealed in any of the subpoenas 
served on the registrars and there- 
|fore violates their Constitutional 
rights.” 

Gremillion asked that a three-judge 
Federal Court declare the law creat- 
ing the Commission “unconstitutional, 
void and ineffective in its entirety 
and to relieve the registrars from 
|compliance with Commission direc- 
tives. 

Judge Dawkins, in addition to stop- 
ping the Commission from holdin 
the Shreveport hearing, also ottiel 
|a three-judge tribunal to determine 
| the constitutionality of the contro- 
| versial Commission and the act that 
| created it. 
| The judge also granted a request 
| that the state of Arkansas be al- 

lowed to join Louisiana in the suit. 
Arkansas attorney-general Bruce 
Bennett received permission to file 
a brief in the case as a “friend of 
the court”—a term recently re- 
served for the almost exclusive use 
of the NAACP. Judge Dawkins 
gave Bennett until July 31 to file 
briefs supporting Louisiana’s chal- 
lenge of the Commission’s authority 
and legality. The three-judge panel 
will hear the case Aug. 7. 

Another suit, filed as a companion 
case by William Shaw, chief counsel 
for Louisiana’s Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Segregation, listed six pri- 
vate citizens as plaintiffs, bringing 
the total number of plaintiffs to 23. 

The suits were filed after the Civil 
Rights Commission received com- 
plaints from 67 North Louisiana Ne- 
groes complaining that they were de- 
nied the vote. The Commission sub- 
poenaed the 17 registrars and ordered 
them to bring to the hearing all rules 
issued by the State Board of Registra- 
tion since 1953, along with any letters, 
notices or memorandums concerning 
registration laws from Gremillion or 
State Senator Willie Rainach, chair- 
man of the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Segregation. 

Judge Dawkins’ decision left Civil 








Rights Commission lawyers shaken. 
(See LOUISIANA, p. 4) 


'Varied Activities Planned: 
Essay Winners Named 


| Anita Annette Clegg of Hattiesburg, Miss., and A. G. Nicols, 
|Jr., of Morton, Miss., are the first-place winners in the annual 


| statewide Citizens’ Council high 
| 


school essay contest. 


The announcement was made by Robert Patterson, executive 


secretary of the Mississippi Association of Citizens’ Councils, and 
|Mrs. Sam McCorkle, youth activities director of the group. 





| Martin of Provine High School 
|in Jackson and Mary Rosalind 
|Healy of Madison-Ridgeland 
High School, tied for second 
place in the girls’ contest; 
Billy Gerald Stewart of Tyler- 
town, second-place boys’ winner; 
Louise Folsom of Pearl and Fred 
Laird of Florence, third-place 
winners, 

The contest was the highlight of 
the year in the youth activities di- 
vision of the Mississippi Councils. Led 
'by Mrs. McCorkle, the varied cal- 
|endar of activities has included plan- 
| ning Citizen’s Council programs for 
| the high schools and colleges, making 
speeches in schools, civic meetings 
land local Council meetings across 
|the state, writing letters to groups 
;and individuals who have similar in- 
terests, and various other projects. 

Staying on the road for the Citi- 
zens Councils most of the time, Mrs. 
McCorkle has made at least one 
|speech to almost every high school 
in the state. She regularly gives talks 
jon youth work to local Citizens’ 
|Council meetings, and confers with 
|officers of the Councils about their 
|own youth programs. 

The youth activities division of the 
Council has been working closely 
| with the Daughters of the American 


in their investigations of textbooks 
being used in the schools. 

Thousands of essays were entered 
in this year’s contest, from high 
schools in all parts of the state. 
Judges were chosen from among the 
state’s leading educators by the di- 
rectors of the Citizens’ Council Edu- 
cational Fund. 

Winners were also chosen on a 
local level by many high schools which 
participated in the contest. Local 
|prize money was donated by the 
Citizens’ Council in each locality, 
{which determined the amount. 
| The state winners will receive their 
|cash prizes at a special awards dinner, 
{to be announced later this month. 
|Each first-place winner will receive 
| $500, with smaller amounts for the 
| others. ‘ 
| The subjects of the essays included: 
“Why I Believe in Social Separation 
|of the Races of Mankind,” “Subver- 
|sion in Racial Unrest,” “Why the 
| Preservation of States Rights Is Im- 
|portant to Every American,” and 
|“Why Separate Schools Should Be 
| Maintained for the White and Negro 
Races.” 
| Annette Clegg, choosing as her 
| topic “Why the Preservation of States 
Rights is Important to Every Ameri- 
can,” wrote: 

“When the states lose their mean- 
ing, the entire system of govern- 
ment loses its meaning; the next step 
is the rise of the centralized national 
state, the supreme rule of a man 
whose power is unrestricted and _ ir- 
responsible.” 

“God saw fit to distinguish the 
races of man by color. Now comes 
a group of politicians whose greed 
for power by far outweighs princi- 
ples and says, ‘America must mix 
colors.’ This is a horrible mistake, 
for God did not intend this to be. 


“If the Supreme Court is .allowed 
to take over, the United States will 
cease to be a union of individual 
states, and will become a consolidated 
nation. Virtually all government will 
center in Washington. The responsi- 
bilities of State government will 
dwindle to sweeping of streets and 
clipping of public parks. The struc- 
ture of Federal government will 
dominate men’s lives. Already we are 
far advanced toward the subjection 
of the ominiscient state. 

“We in the South do not intend 

to obey men, however exalted their 

| seats or black their robes and hearts. 

| We intend to obey the laws of God 

| and the laws of this country which 

| are made in accordance with the 

Constitution. As long as we live, so 
long shall we be segregated!” 





| 


The other winners are Patsy® 


Selecting as his subject “Why I 
Believe in the Social Separation of 
the Races of Mankind,” Nicols wrote: 


“Why do I believe in the social 
separation of. the races? I believe in 
the social separatiori of the races 
because I jeve in a pure race, 
it my own white race or the Negro 
race, and I know that the mixing of 
two complete diversities will bring 
about a mongrel inferior to either 
of its predecessors; because I believe 
that the elimination of segregation 
would cause untold damage to our 
American way of life; because I be- 
lieve in America, the greatest nation 
on the face of the earth—a nation 
established and built on the principle 
of segregation; and, also, because of 
a reverence for the order established 
in nature by God. 


“It is because of these beliefs that 
I, indeed all those who are strug- 
gling to maintain the social separa- 
tion of the races, cannot remain in- 
different. This is why we fight, and 
will continue to fight, until we have 
succeeded in maintaining segrega- 
tion, our way of life, or until the 
Communists, with the aid of our 
own Supreme Court have caused us 
to crumble from within and to fall 
like Rome of old.” 


“The immediate results of integra- 





— | Revolution and the American Legion | tion must be considered,” wrote Patsy 


|Martin. She continued: 

“The prophet Daniel once wrote: 
|“Thou art weighed in the balances 
and art found wanting.’ This truly 
applies to American Negroes. 


“Their first great failing is a lack 
of character. It is accepted knowledge 
that Negroes tend to be shiftless, 
|slothful, untruthful, and lacking in 
|determination and ambition. Many 
work only when necessary, missing a 
day’s work at the slightest excuse. 
Someone has truthfully said that ‘the 
Negro pays for what he wants and 
begs for what he needs.’ Superstition 
is prevalent and ‘voodoo’ is feared. 
Negroes believe in love potions, 
witchcraft, and magic. Social integra- 
tion demands a price to be paid—and 
pert of this price unquestionably will 
be a compromise between the low 
| character of the Negro and the much 
|higher character of the white. 





| “Yes, integration demands that a 
high price be paid—and not the least 
part of it will be a lowering of the 
morals of young white Americans. 
Negroes have never learned or ac- 


-|cepted the white race’s moral stand- 


ards. Their family life is unstable: 
they disregard legal marriages; and 
they change ‘partners’ often.” 


Explaining “Why I Beli.ve in the 
Social Separation of the Races of 
Mankind,” Mary Rosalind Healy 
wrote: 


“Though all races began their de- 
velopment at approximately the same 
time, the Negrp race was the only 
one that lacked the mental ability 
and imagination to put their dreams 
and thoughts into writing. Even to- 
day there is a vast gulf of difference 
between the average white and the 
average Negro’s intellectual level. 
Though the main responsibility for 
this lies with their low standard of 
living, an insurmountable barrier ex- 
ists which makes separation a neces- 
sity. A study of;integrated schools has 
uncovered the fact that the Negro 
students on an average are retarded 
several years in comparison to the 
white students. Probably the best 
situation to exemplify this is that of 
the public schools in our nation’s 
capital. 


“Referring to the moral aspects of 
the picture, again the low standard 
of living must be found to blame, 
but the truth still remains that the 
Negro’s morals are far below those 
of the average white. The Negro is 
not immoral, he is simply non- 
moral. So far as sex is co 


(See ESSAY, p. 3) 
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the school and school grounds. To tell a proud and independent 
people, with a strong tradition of stubbornness, that they must 
integrate with the Negro. race, a race which they know intimately 
and regard as totally different from themselves . . . and all to 
conform to some alien sociological theory . . . is to fly wildly in 





A Look At Reality 


The claim is often made that the young people, especially 
little children, are without “racial-prejudice,” and if we oldsters 
would just leave them alone, they would do what comes naturally 
—integrate “without regard to race, creed or color.” (That slo- 
gan, incidentally, repeated over and over like a cracked phono- 
graph record, has become a kind of compulsory genuflection as 
ee face toward Mecca . . . beg pardon, we mean New 
York.) 

The dark prediction is even made that when we “old” folks 
(now in our early forties) take our leave of this best-of-all-pos- 
sible-worlds, a natural wave of joyful race-mixing will follow upon 
our unwept departure. This argument always gives us a strange 
feeling—as if we were not wanted. That’s not the only strange 
thing about it. We were always taught that our parents knew 
what was right and proper better than we did. The children 
we grew up with had that same quaint notion. That was in the 
days before “progressive education.” Of course, until we reached 
22, we had our doubts about this, but after reaching 40, we were 
amazed to discover the accuracy of our parents’ observations of 
life and human behavior, and the wisdom of their conclusions. 

The sad fact is, disappointing as it must be to the “progres- 
sive educators,” that children come into this world not knowing 
much about anything, including how to make a living, how to get 
along with folks, or race relations. They have to learn from 
their elders, who presumably have had more experience, and 
are in position to impart some hard earned knowledge. The idea 
currently being bruited about that children hold views superior 
to their elders in one of the most complex fields of human rela- 
tions is really something. It’s enough to make a skeptic question 
the mental processes that ever brought forth such twaddle. 

Of course, children can be taught to integrate. They 
don’t know any better! They can be taught just about any- 
thing, including some very bad habits, or some very good 
habits, depending on who is doing the teaching. 

Southern white children are taught at an early age—and they 
learn easily—the realities of race relations. They are taught 
kindliness and forbearance . . . but they are taught that there is 
a difference. Integrationists may teach their children to mix with 
whomever and whatever they please, but they'd better leave our 
children alone. 

The claim is also made these days that “science” says there 
is no difference between the races—and therefore, the conclu- 
sion is drawn that social patterns based on race are some kind 
of antediluvian anachronism. Some really keen integrationists 
even go so far as to say there is no such thing as race. Now, that’s 
really modern! In fact, it’s so new that a lot of scientists who 
have been studying the question of race for years haven’t come 
across it yet. . . Gates, Sorokin, Garrett, McGurk, and Shuey, to 
mention a few. 

But let us not disturb the scientists. It’s enough to say here 
that the matter is far from settled in the research laboratories, 
and there is anything but agreement on the question of race dif- 
ferences insofar as scientific inquiry is concerned. . 

Be that as it may, we know, as a hard, practical fact, that 
far-reaching social and racial attitudes are not going to be settled 


by a test-tube finding, or by I.Q. examinations. We have a pretty | 


good idea that it wouldn’t make the slightest difference to the 
millions to American taxpayers whose preferences draw the lines, 
if tomorrow, suddenly, al scientists everywhere in all fields would 
agree that the Caucasian and Negro races were equal or unequal, 
different or indifferent, upside-down or inside-out. Folks just 
don’t behave that way. And thank God, they don’t. If they did, 
they wouldn’t be folks—they’d be bureaucrats. 

In the South, especially the rural South, the school house is 
the social center of the community. School life is an inseparable 
part of the neighborhood’s social ape, Sree plays, picnics, 
suppers, flirtings, courtships, fusses and fights—all revolve around 


the face of facts. It’s like telling the Jews in Palestine they must 
integrate with the Arabs to please the Southern Gentiles. Same 
principle. 

If you tell a farmer in Mississippi, or any other Deep 
South state, that he must integrate his children with the 
Negroes down the road to please the Red Chinese or “world 
opinion,” he'll look at you as if you had holes in your head. 
And he might be right. 

In the South, white and colored people mingle freely and 
familiarly in their daily pursuit of bread. In social areas, in- 
cluding the homes, schools, parks, swimming pools, restaurants, 
hotels, and so on, the line is strictly drawn, and both races re- 
spect it. Under our bi-racial system, the Negro has rapidly im- 
“ses his lot economically and educationally as the entire South 

as risen from the ashes of devastation . . . without Marshall Plan 
aid, incidentally. In the South, whites and blacks live in a physi- 
cal proximity, and on terms of personal cordiality that seldom 
fails to jolt the uninitiated Northerner, who may come loaded to 
the gills with “brotherhood,” but whose total personal knowledge 
of “Knee-grows” is confined to a few intellectuals in the literary 
salons of Northern universities, or to the faceless mass-man jam- 
ming the concrete canyons of the Northern metropolis. 

Under the Southern bi-racial system, whites and blacks live 
in an easy-going atmosphere of frank recognition of their respec- 
tive cultural and racial differences, but with respect for one 
another. The well-defined code of personal decorum between 
the races, that is so thoroughly understood in Dixie, has been the 
object of much ridicule from the social “experts” in New York 
City. But that code arises from a consideration of the Negro’s 
feelings, and a desire to spare him the cold and cutting personal 
humiliations he does not escape in the North where he is presum- 
ably “integrated.” 

The point is that we live in a social system that works. 
It is based on reality. It is based on law. It is based on the ~ 
human experience of generations, and not on the social theor- 
ies of a Gunnar Myrdal. The tendency of some national publi- 
cations to dismiss the folkways of a whole region as mere su- 
perficial bias, without foundations in the facts of life, is too 
shallow even for comment. 

If the people of the North want to integrate, that’s fine. That’s 
their privilege. We don’t believe in meddling with other folks’ 
business. And we don’t take too kindly to their meddling in ours. 
But we were always taught to be polite, and we're trying real 
hard, despite extreme provocation. 

If the people in New York want to haul children across Man- 
hattan call ie Bronx just for the “privilege” of being in an in- 
tegrated school, that’s their business. If they want to keep police 
stationed in every integrated school to keep order, as a grand 
jury demanded, that’s their business. If the Washington, D. C., 
school system wants to adopt mixing policies that run the white 
parents out of the District, that’s their business. If the big cities 
of the North want political machines based on an irresponsible, 
purchasable bloc vote, that’s their business. If they want to in- 
tegrate with the Buffaloes on the Western plains, that’s their busi- 
ness. We have our opinions, but we'll keep them to ourselves. 

But if we in the South want to have a bi-racial social system, 
then that’s our business. No excuses are necessary; no apologies 
will be given. We are quite capable of running our own affairs— 
and we shall continue to do so. 





| 
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| Michigan Election Is Lesson To Voters 
| Another Northern city is seeing 
the results of the NAACP-inspired 
“single-shot” system of voting. 

In Pontiac, Michigan, with six 
candidates running for two posts on 
the school board, a lone Negro can- 
didate led the balloting with 1588 
votes. even though two men were to 

This publication was informed by | elected. This was due to the dirty 
a state official in Michigan that this | work of the Urban League and the 
election was a direct result of the | NAACP.” 


“single-shot” method of voting for 
one name only in a multiple elec- 
tion. 

The Michigan official stated, “The 
whites split up their votes between 
five candidates while the Negroes 
voted only for the Negro candidate 











Tennessee 


By Richard Burrow, Jr. 





| Report From 


| White citizens of Memphis are get- 
ting jittery. 

| Latest developments point at Mem- 
| phis as the target of an all-out NAACP 
offensive. 

| Memphis State University an- 
nounced July 10 that it will admit 
qualified Negro students for the first 
time this Fall. 


The Tennessee State Board of Edu- 
cation directed the college officials to 
| admit all qualified applicants regard- 
i less of race. 

It remains to be seen what, if 
anything, Gov. Buford Ellington, 
who campaigned as “an old fashion- 
ed segregationist” will do about the 
situation. Meantime, tensions are 
mounting, and a strong undercur- 
rent of resentment is building up 
against sufrendering MSU to the 
NAACP. 

In other Memphis developments, 
the Aug. 20 city election is in the 
spotlight. With six Negro candidates 
now in various races for city offices, 
white citizens are being shaken out of 
their apathy. 

Using the old “single-shot” system 
of voting, the Negro candidates are 
expected to pile up a large number of 
votes. 

At least one white candidate, A. 
W. Anderson (running for public 
works commissioner) has offered to 
quit the race and throw his support 
behind one of two white men selected 
by the other candidates in the race to 
run against the Negro candidate, 
Russell Sugarmon, Jr. 

Negro attorney B. L. Hooks, run- 
ning for juvenile court judge, urged 

Negroes to “go to the polls and 
bury Jim Crow under such an 
avalanche of votes he will never be 
resurrected.” 


A group of 60 Negro ministers took 
part in what was called a “political 
strategy meeting” July 8 at the Mt. 
Olive CME Cath ral. 

The Negro church leaders plan to 
ask white political candidates to give 
“something” to improve the position 
of Negroes in Memphis, in return for 
support at the polls. 

The ministers claimed that Memphis 
was “the most segregated city in the 
South.” They cited the integrated 
buses in Nashville, Knoxville and 
Chattanooga. 

More than 54,000 Negroes have 
registered to vote in the election. 

Meanwhile in neighboring states, a 
card is being circulated warning the 
citizens of Memphis that they can 
look forward to a trade boycott if any 
of the Negro candidates are elected. 

The card reads, “There is a dis- 
tinct possibility that the complacent 
people of Memphis will elect a 
Negro as one of their city commis- 
sioners. If this happens, West 
Tennesseans, Mississippians, Arkan- 
sans, er Southerners who 
trade in Memphis may be expected 
to take their business elsewhere.” 





Knoxville—The City of Knoxville 
has won its fight in Federal court to 
keep Negro pupils out of its all-white 
public schools. This great legal vic- 
tory for Constitutional government 
received little publicity in the national 
news media. 


U. S. District Judge Robert L. Tay- 
lor ruled against the integrationists on 
three points: 


1. He ruled that the city school 
board cannot be sued as a unit. Its 
members act individually in en- 
forcement of state segregation laws. 


2. He removed three former 
school board members as defendants 
in the 29-month-old lawsuit. 


3. He forbade the Negroes from 
substituting in the current lawsuit 

ree new school members 
for the three former members re- 
moved as defendants. 


The school board attomey, Frank 
Fowler, had contended that the Fed- 
eral Constitution guarantees _ states 
freedom from lawsuits in Federal 
Court and that this applies to state- 
created bodies such as the city school 
boards. 


“If this is so,” Fowler had argued, 
“the board members must be name 
individually.” 


Also in Knoxville, “moderate” inte- 
grationist Brooks Hays, now a $20,- 
000-a-year member of the Board of 
Directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, told newsmen that he has 
no plans to run for governor of Arkan- 
sas against Orval Faubus. 

Hays, former Little Rock Congress- 
man, said that his is “enjoying a va- 
cation from politics.” 

Hays has been “enjoying” this va- 
cation ever since he was so roundly 


be | defeated by Dr. Dale Alford and the 


white citizens of Little Rock. But the 
President gave him the choice TVA 





post as a consolation prize. 
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GRUDGING PRAISE 





Top NAACP Lawyer 
Sees South Winning 
Word War In North 


Thurgood Marshall, chief lawyer | 


for the NAACP, admits that his side 
is losing the fight for Northem public 
opinion. 

Speaking at a meeting of the 16th 
Annual Race Relations Institute at 
Fisk University in Nashville, Tenn., 
July 7, Marshall said that “the con- 
stant flow of Southern literature is 
beginning to get results.” 

Many good people of the North, 
Marshall said, are willing to accept 
the U. S. Supreme Court integration 
decision as legally right, but “they 
have found it hard to accept it as 
morally. right. We must make this a 
moral issue.” 

(Editor’s Note—It may interest 
lawyer Marshall to know that the 
Citizens’ Councils are exactly five 
years ahead of him. The Citizens’ 
Councils have recognized from the 
beginning that the infamous “Black 
Monday” decision IS a moral issue 
and we have waged our fight ac- 
cordingly. 

That is why our newspapers and 
other literature are getting results 
in the North. That is why more 
and more thinking Northerers are 
in sympathy with the South’s posi- 


tion. That is why we are winning 
this fight. 

The Citizens’ Councils will con- 
tinue to appeal to the Northern 
sense of morality, fair play and 
simple justice. We shall continue to 
state our position to the nation, 
secure in the knowledge that we are 
right. 

».We know — and the NAACP 
knows, too— that a vast majority 
of the white people in the United 
States favor and practice racial 
segregation. No court decision, no 
coercion can shake the people in 
their belief in the morality of the 
South’s ition.) 

Paul Rilling, Executive Secretary of 
the Virginia Council on Human Re- 
lations, laid the blame (he called it 
credit) for Virginia’s surrender right 
in the lap of Gov. Almond, when he 
told the Fisk group that “public 
opinion in Virginia switched from 
acceptance of.the Supreme Court’s 
decision, to massive resistance, to 
token compliance as political leader- 
ship switched positions.” 

“People generally accepted each 
leadership decision, going along with 
magtoves the leaders Secided.” he 
said. 








Reporter Gives Reasons 


For Harlem's 


New York City’s Harlem, the 
“promised land” of many a Southern 
Negro’s dreams, aint what it’s 
cracked up to be. That’s the conclu- 
sion drawn by reporter John Mose- 
dale, who’s just completed a 3-part 
series on Harlem for the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. 

Calling the series “Ghetto Without 
Valls,” Mosedale points to the para- 


loxical situations which arise at every | 


urn in Harlem, “home of the liberal 
znd part of the North that points an 
accusing finger at the South on race 
questions.” 

For example, when Negro agita- 
tor Martin Luther King was stab- 
bed by a Negro woman, the hospi- 
tal he was taken to “is the most 
crowded in the city; it has been 
called ‘filthy, dilapidated and fall- 
ing down’; it is largely segregated 
and was condemned more than two 
years ago as being beyond rehabili- 
tation.” And it wads in Harlem. 

Residents of Harlem, Mosedale 
notes, use the South as a basis of 
comparison, and the South comes ont 
looking very good indeed. 

One observer described housing: 
“A Harlem tenement is 100 Delta 
cabins plus tuberculosis.” A woman 
educator admits that Harlem 
schools don’t come up to the stand- 
ards of the South’s “separate but 
equal” establishments. 

Harlem authorities claim their Ne- 
gro residents “have the law on their 


Tensions 


side,” pointing to New York legisla- 
tion on education, jobs and housing. 

“So far, however,” Mosedale 
writes, “the laws have not entirely 
succeeded in overcoming the big 
problems. Housing? Well, ‘camera 
rat’ is a Harlem phrase for rats so 
tame by life in the slums that they 
do not budge when their picture 
| is taken by a flashbulb.” 

And an Urban League official told 
Mosedale that “wide discrimination 
against Negroes looking for work” 
exists throughout the New York met- 
ropolitan area. 

Religion, a fundamental aspect of 
life in Harlem, is not what most non- 
Harlemites would recognize as reli- 
gion. Mosedale describes the various 
cults and fanatics, and points out that 
most Harlem preachers are inclined 
ho dabble in secular matters. 

“The line between politics and 
|religion becomes very thin in Har- 
lem,” he writes. “Most churches 
|teach love, but most of them — 
| whether they advise political action, 
|or prayer, or Christian forbearance 
|—- emphasize repeatedly the differ- 
ences between white and black.” 

Mosedale concludes by citing the 





| popular story of the Chinese laundry-| consisting of three states each, in- 
| man who, during the big 1943 Harlem | cluding one with four states. A Su- 
|race riot, put a sign in his window| preme Court justice would be chosen 
| as crowds smashed neighboring white- | from among the State Supreme Courts 


| owned shops. 


The sign read “Me colored, too!” | each justice serving a three-year term. 


The fight against school integration 
- ew York City has reached City 

all. 

A group of Glendale citizens, pro- 
testing a plan to transport Negro stu- 
dents from the Brooklyn slums across 

rough lines to Glendale schools in 
Queens picketed City Hall to gain an 
audience with Mayor Robert Wagner. 
They told the mayor and city officials 
that they would carry the fight to 
court, 

The group produced “an empty 
school the the Board of Education 
didn’t even know about” in their 
campaign to prevent the mass infiltra- 
tion of Negroes into their schools. 

“We have found P.S. 151 (the 
empty school),” the spokesman for the 
Glendale parents told the mayor. “It 
has more than enough seats to ac- 
commodate these children. And it is 
nearer to these childrens’ homes. We 
have answered with all the facts and 
figures. Now we want a decision.” 

And the answer soon came. Despite 
the efforts of the frightened and out- 
raged parents, the pressure from left- 
wing organizations was enough to 
force the school officials to go ahead 
with the integration plan. So far, no 
plans for court action have been an- 
nounced by the Glendale Association. 

As New York goes colored, and the 
white citizens keep moving to the 
suburbs, a dwindling group of white 
students remain for assignment to 
virtually all-Negro and Puerto Rican 
schools. Now it would seem that city 
officials, determined to force inte- 
gration, are willing to pay terrific 
transportation costs to move the 
Negroes into the suburban schools, 
and thus spread the “blackboard 
jungle” into more fertile fields. 

Another school incident from the 





“blissfully integrated North: 


A Negro school board fired the 
Negro principal of a grade school in 
Colp, Illinois, because the white stu- 
dents of the town refused to attend 
school there. 

Most of them pay tuition to attend 
schools in adjoining districts. Three 
white members of the school board 
quit in 1957, after the sevén-man 
board voted 4-3 for integration. The 
town has been in an integration con- 
troversy ever since. 

Now it looks as if the school may 
be closed. The Negroes are finding 
that they cannot support it. Since 
state funds are allocated according to 
average daily attendance, the boycott 
by the white students has drastically 
cut the appropriations to the Colp 
school. 

In Philadelphia, a picnic that has 
been a_ tradition with junior high 
school classes was canceled this year 
because five of the 400 ninth-graders 
were Negroes, and trouble was feared. 

Another  eangen of integration that 
keeps Northern cities in an uproar is 
welfare payments for illegitimate chil- 
dren. With the mass migration of 
Negroes to the North, tity officials are 
finding out that supporting the six or 
seven illegitimate children that some 
Negro girls produce is putting an im- 
possible strain on the city budget. 
Local authorities are realizing that 
ow are caught in a trap set by the 
Federal government. 

Dr. Rudolph Flesch, a native of 
Austria, who recently made an inten- 
sive study of the Washington, D. C., 
school system, has this to say about 
the typical Negro student in the na- 
tion’s “integrated showcase”: 

“Johnny Black can’t read. He 
can't spell. He can’t add, subtract, 
multiply, or divide. He knows no 
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New York Parents Picket, 


But Fail To Stop Mixing 
As Race Tension Grows 


history, no geography no literature, 
no science. In short, he’s utterly 
ignorant.” 

(Editor’s Note—Here we would 
have to take issue with Dr. Flesch, 
Johnny Black may not be able to 
read, spell, add, subtract, or di- 
vide, but Washington, D. C., offi- 
cials are finding out that he and 
his dusky young gal-friends can and 
do multiply—at an alarming rate!) 

The gradual change in Northem 
attitudes toward integration is vividly 
shown in a letter received by the 
Milwaukee Journal. 

“To the Journal: 


Your editorial on the Florida law- 
makers’ proposal to let the North 
know the South’s viewpoint on seg- 
regation, in an advertising cam- 
paign, makes me want to give it 
a reply. 

“I was all for integration. I 
thought the Negro should have full 
equality. This Spring, I spent 10 
days in Natchez, Miss. I must admit 
I was brainwashed. I now am firm- 
ly with the South. 


“There will be no Northern poli- 
tician, Northern do-gooder or integ- 
rationist telling the Southerner how 
to handle the Negro problem. The 
Southerners will end up by hand- 
ling segregation on a local county 
level, where it will be controlled 
their way. We Northerners will 
end up having the black belt from 
Detroit to Chicago to Milwaukee. 
The Negro that will be left in the 
South will be one that the South- 
erners want. The rest will be North. 

“One cannot help but wonder 
whether the Northern politicians 
for the sake of a few votes did not 
foist a problem on the North that 
we will never be able to handle.” 








Amendment Would | 


Reorganize Court | 


been proposed which would complet- | 
ly reorganize the U. S. Supreme Court. | 

Rep. Overton Brooks of Louisiana | 
wants to replace the Court with a| 
new 16-member y. 


Brooks made his proposal because | 
of the recent House debate which he 
said “clearly indicated the displeasure 
of the Congress with the present 
Court.” 

He also pointed out that local 
groups and organizations throughout 
the country have adopted resolutions 
expressing dissatisfaction with the Su- 
preme Court. 

Under the Brooks amendment, Con- 
gress would establish judicial districts 





| of each of these sixteen districts, with 





Louisiana Challanges Civil Rights Probers 


Commission attorney Berl Berrhard 
announced that the entire hearing was | 
called off, because the Commission | 
“would not put itself in jeopardy of 
violating. the restraining order, and! 
did not feel it had the right to go 
ahead with any form of hearing.” 

All five members of the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission were named 
as defendants in both suits. Gre- 
millon called the suits “the first agres- 
sive action taken against the Federal 
Civil Rights Commission.” 

The stunning legal victory was the 
result of a swift counter-attack. On 
June 29, the U. S. Attorney General | 
filéd suit in Federal District Court 
in New Orleans against the Washing- 
ton Parish, La., Citizens Council, four 
of its members and Curtis M. Thomas, 
parish registrar of voters. 

The suit claimed that the defend- 
ants acted earlier this year to purge 
the parish voting roles of Negro voters 
by filing 1377 affidavits challenging 
the legality of the Negroes’ registra- 
tions. 

Under Louisiana law, any two reg- 
istered voters in a parish (county) 
may file an affidavit challenging the 
legality of another voter's registra- 
tion. A copy of the challenge is| 
mailed to the challenged registrant, | 
who then has 10 days in which to 
appear at the registrar's office and | 
submit affidavits from three register- | 


(Continued from page 1) 
fied. 


According to the suit, 
1956, there were 1843 Negroes reg- 
istered to vote in Washington Parish. 
By Nov. 4, 1958, the figure had 
dropped to 1517; and by June 16, 


| 1959, only 236 Negroes remained on 


the Parish voting rolls. 
Federal 


The government main- 
tained that the challenged Negroes 
were removed cause of “minor 


technical deficiencies in the registra- 
tion records.” These “deficiencies” in- 
cluded: 
—Inability to tell how old they 
were; 
—Inability to read and follow 
instructions on the registration form 
(“petty deviations from printed in- 
structions,” the Feds called it); 
—Inability to spell; and 
—Inability to write in such a 
manner that the resultant scrawl 
could be deciphered (“allegedly 
illegible handwriting,” whined the 
Government). : 
Furthermore, 


on Oct. 6,| 








| 


the Federal suit ar-| they couldn’t read 


lawyer who drew up this suit. His 

hands would be tied! 

For example, suppose you are 
on trial for moonshinin’. All you'd 

have to do is produce the official 
Treasury records showing how 
many other people are runnin’ off 
their own mountain-dew and get- 
ting away with it! Certainly, you 
could argue, your prosecutor “knew 
or should have known” that the 
hills are full of these culprits—so 
why, pray tell, is he pickin’ on you, 
violating your “civil rights,” while 
letting the other hill folk escape 
the long arm of the revenooers?) 
Using this twisted “logic,” the suit 

asked the Federal Court to issue an 
injunction giving judicial protection 
to all Negroes in the parish now reg- 
istered as voters, regardless of their 
lack of qualifications, or of how frau- 
dulent their registrations. 

It also seeks restoration on the vot- 
ing rolls for the poor, “persecuted” 
darkies whose only fault was that} 
or write or tell 





gued, the challenges shduld not be! how old they were. 


allowed to stand because the alert 


| citizens lacked the clairvoyance neces- 


sary to determine that perhaps a 
handful of the white registrants in 
the parish were similarily unqualified 
for the privilege of the franchise. 
The suit claimed that the defend- 
ants “knew or should have known” 


| 
| 





| 


ed voters proving the right of the|that registration records of some| 
challenged registrant to remain on| white voters “contained technical de- | 
ficiencies similar to those which form- | 


the rolls. 

The Federal suit complained that| 
the number of Negroes registered te 
vote in Washington Parish dropped | 
drastically due to the vigilance of | 
Citizens’ Council members_ in chal-| 
lenging those who appeared unqnali-! 








Negroes. 

(Editor's Note—If any of you 
should ever find yourself being tried 
in Federal Court, better hope your 
prosecutor is the same starry-eyed 


ed the basis of the challenge of the 


(Editor's Note—Why not go a | 
step further, and prohibit the regis- | 
trar from “discriminating” in favor | 
of any of us poor unfortunates who, 
through no fault of our own, could 
be described as white and at least 
moderately literate? Why not | 
change the ballot in the parish so | 
people vote for pictures instead of 
names—the way they do in India— | 
and prohibit anyone with more than 
a pre-school education from partici- 
pating? This approach has all sorts 
of interesting possibilities — in the 
next sheriff's election, it’d probably 
be a close race between Superman 
and Porkey Pig.) 


Disrespect For Stars and Bars 


The Sons of Confederate Veterans 
are up in arms over a commercialized 
disrespect for the Confederate Flag. 

The SCV’s national commander, 
Tom White Crigler, Jr., of Macon, 
Miss., protested the use of the Stars 
and Bars pattern on a beach towel. 

Crigler appealed to the towel 
manufacturer, Cannon Mills of North 
Carolina, to yield to a “sense of 
decency and patriotism” and cease 
making and selling the objectionable 
towels. 


This is the second time in re- 
cent years that the SCV has found 
it necessary to protest the manufac- 
ture and sale of beach towels re- 
sembling the Confederate Flag. 
Several years ago, a similar protest 
was heeded, after several Southern 


A. Constitutional Amendment has Draws Ire Of Southern Patriots 


| attorneys-general pointed out that 
| use of such a towel in their states 
| would be a violation of the law. 

| Thus far, the current protest has 
| gone unanswered. James Collier, a 
past commander of the Meridian, 
Miss., SCV post, has suggested that 
if Cannon continues to produce and 
market the towels, a general boycott 


might launched against all the 
firm’s textile products. 
“All patriotic Southerners might 


well discontinue to purchase other 
items manufactured by this company,” 
he said. 

And similar expressions of out- 
rage have been voiced by other 
Southerners, disappointed to see a 
Dixie firm bartering away a proud 
Southern symbol for the Yankee 


dollar. 








Atlanta Mix Hearing 


Is ‘Roman 


The U. S. District Court ruling 
Friday, June 5, which struck heavily 
at Atlanta’s public school segregation, 
had already been decided before an 


arguments were presented, said Hugh 


Grant, Augusta segregationist and 
former U. S. minister to Albania and 
Thailand. 


“The hearing was little more than 
a Roman holiday for those who seek 
racial integration,” said Grant. “The 
die had been cast before the so-called 
trial ever got underway. Everything 
else was anti-climax after Judge 
Hooper issued a ‘preliminary order’ 
declaring Atlanta segregation uncon- 
stitutional.” 

Grant charged that the order by 
Judge Frank A. Hooper, specifically 
granting an injufiction sought by 10 
Negro parents asking an end to school 


Holiday’ 


segregation in the city, was issued 
before any arguments were presented. 

Atlanta officials were also ordered 
to present a plan for integration with- 
in a reasonable time. However, the 
order indicated that integration 
would not be directed in time for 
September’s school opening. 

The argument presented for the 
city school board by counsel B. D. 
Murphy, said Grant, was “unrealistic 
and extremely disappointing.” 

Grant said that Murphy made it 
appear that there was no intent to 


segregate the races in the Atlanta 
schools. 
Other Georgia communities, ad- 


vised Grant, will have to fight their 
segregation battles on “a_ different 
and more realistic basis than that 
used in Atlanta.” 
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